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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  observe  the  relation  of  a diagnosti 
prescriptive  inservice  education  program  on  regular  classroom  teachers' 
attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  This  involved  the  formulation  and 
pilot  testing  of  an  inservice  education  program  focusing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  selected  knowledges  and  skills. 

This  study  addressed  the  question  of  modifying  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils  by  inservice  education  which  focused  on  develop 
ment  of  selected  knowledges  and  skills  and  teachers'  generalized  use  of 
these  knowledges  and  skills.  A sample  of  56  regular  classroom  teachers 
from  two  school  districts  volunteered  for  five,  two  hours,  inservice 
education  sessions  offered  at  six  school  sites.  A diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive program  was  developed  for  a handicapped  pupil  chosen  by  each  teacher 
using  information  presented  in  each  session.  The  content  of  the  five 
sessions  included:  characteristics  of  handicapped  pupils,  effects  of 


vi 


handicaps  on  the  learning  process,  construction  of  a learning  profile, 
curriculum  modification,  identification  of  curriculum  materials,  special- 
ized methods,  behavioral  objectives,  classroom  organization  and  manage- 
ment. The  Rucker-Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale  provided  informa- 
tion on  teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  for  a randomly 
selected  group  prior  to  the  inservice  and  for  the  other  teachers  after 
the  inservice  program.  Teacher  self-report  prior  to  the  inservice  and 
teacher  self-support,  a case  study,  and  observations  after  the  inservice 
program  were  used  to  assess  use  of  diagnostic-prescriptive  elements  with 
the  target  pupil.  Teacher  self-report  before  participation  in  the  in- 
service  education  program  and  after  participation  in  the  inservice  educa- 
tion program  was  used  to  assess  the  generalized  use  of  the  elements  of  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  other  pupils  in  the 
classroom.  A reactionnaire  provided  comments  on  the  piloted  inservice 
program. 

After  the  completion  of  the  inservice  education  program,  18  addi- 
tional teachers  volunteered  for  a similar  inservice  program.  The  Rucker- 
Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale  was  administered  to  this  group  prior 
to  the  inservice  sessions  to  provide  additional  attitude  scores  for  com- 
parison with  the  scores  of  the  original  group  of  teachers. 

The  results  indicated  that  teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped 
pupils  were  not  modified  significantly  ( a <.05)  as  a function  of  the 
inservice  program.  A significant  (a  < .05)  number  of  teachers  did  em- 
ploy the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  with  the  target 
pupil  and  with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms.  Teachers'  comments 
about  the  inservice  education  program  were  favorable. 

Limitations  of  the  study  are  discussed.  Suggestions  for  further 


research  are  presented. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  observe  whether  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  inservice  education  program  is  related  to  regular  class- 
room teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Involved  was  the 
formulation  and  pilot  testing  of  an  inservice  education  program  focusing 
on  the  development  of  selected  knowledges  and  skills. 

As  a result  of  the  requirements  of  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975  (PL  94-142),  regular  education  is  serving  more  handi- 
capped pupils  who  have  previously  been  removed  from  regular  education 
classrooms.  One  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  provisions  must  be  made 
for  an  individual  educational  program  and  for  carrying  out  this  education 
program  in  the  least  restrictive,  yet  most  appropriate  environment. 

Need  for  Study 

Implementation  of  PL  94-142  presents  problems,  in  part,  because  of 
prevailing  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  One  facet  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  attitudes  of  teachers;  they  must  be  considered  when  placing 
a handicapped  pupil  in  a classroom  because  pupils  are  affected  by  the 
social  impact. 

Reviews  by  Abeson  and  Zettel  (1977),  Hewett  and  Forness  (1974),  and 
Melcher  (1976)  have  indicated  that  mankind's  attitudes  toward  the  handi- 
capped have  been  characterized  by  prejudice.  A study  conducted  by  Jones 
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(1974)  attempted  to  differentiate  attitudinal  reactions  to  specific  dis- 
ability conditions.  The  question  to  be  answered  was,  "are  attitudes 
toward  diverse  groups  of  exceptionalities  more  homogeneous  than  results 
of  present  piecemeal  studies  indicate?"  (Jones,  1974,  p.  430).  Instru- 
mentation was  a social  distance  questionnaire  administered  to  132  men 
and  132  women  college  students.  The  major  categories  were  physically 
disabled  (blind,  chronically  ill,  crippled,  deaf,  hard-of-hearing,  par- 
tially seeing,  and  speech  handicapped),  psychologically  disabled  (delin- 
quent, emotionally  disturbed,  and  severely  retarded),  and  the  mildly 
retarded-nonexceptional . The  results  showed  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  was  a common  core  of  attitudes  which  cut  across  categories  of  dis- 
ability. 

Research  on  classroom  teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped 
who  are  placed  in  regular  classrooms  suggests  evidence  of  negativisim. 

In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a general  attitude  of  rejection  of  the 
handicapped  throughout  the  educational  system.  This  attitude  of  rejec- 
tion has  been  described  by  Harasymiw  and  Horne  (1975). 

While  integration  may  be  imposed  from  without  by  bind- 
ing laws,  it  is  the  way  that  teachers  perceive  their 
role  in  the  classroom  and  how  they  respond  to  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  children  that  ultimately  makes  a differ- 
ence in  how  effective  a given  innovative  program  happens 
to  be.  Researchers  have  shown  that  teachers  are  not 
unlike  the  general  public  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
disabled,  (p.  154). 

Negative  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  seem  to  be  caused,  in 
part,  by  lack  of  appropriate  skills.  A fear  of  inability  to  cope  with 
handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms  has  been  documented  (Almanza, 
1976;  Birch,  1976;  Harasymiw  & Horne,  1975;  Martin,  1974;  Novotny,  1974). 
Development  of  skills  for  educating  handicapped  pupils  should  result  in 
attitude  change. 
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Planned  educational  experiences  such  as  inservice  education  have 
been  suggested  by  many  writers  (Barnes,  1975;  Birch,  1974;  Cohen,  1977; 
Haring,  1956;  Martin,  1974)  as  a method  for  achieving  attitude  change 
toward  handicapped  pupils.  Marsh  and  Friedman  (1972)  used  discussion 
and  simulation  with  school  personnel  and  students  to  accomplish  positive 
attitude  change  toward  blind  pupils.  A slide-talk  presentation  and  a 
classroom  visit  were  used  by  Cronk  (1978)  to  modify  the  attitude  of  PTA 
board  members  and  selected  teachers  toward  trainable  mentally  retarded 
pupils.  These  studies  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  employing  inservice 
education  programs  to  change  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  documented  that  because  of  Federal  mandate, 
increased  numbers  of  handicapped  pupils  are  receiving  educational  ser- 
vices in  regular  classrooms.  It  has  been  shown  that  regular  classroom 
teachers  have  negative  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  partly  because 
of  their  lack  of  certain  knowledges  and  appropriate  teaching  skills  to 
meet  individual  needs.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  teacher  attitudes  toward 
handicapped  pupils  may  be  changed  through  inservice  education  to  become 
increasingly  positive.  The  absence  of  research  in  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  serves  as  the  rationale  for  this  study. 

Questions  Under  Investigation 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions  regarding 
the  effects  of  a newly  formulated  inservice  education  program  on  atti- 
tudes and  on  teacher  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruc- 
tion with  handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms. 

1.  How  do  regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  participated  in 
the  inservice  education  program  compare  with  a similar  group  who  have 
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not  participated  in  the  inservice  education  program  with  regard  to  atti- 
tudes toward  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

2.  To  what  extent  will  regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  inservice  education  program  demonstrate  ability  to  use  the 
skills  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  handi- 
capped pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

3.  Will  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  education 
program  exhibit  the  ability  to  generalize  the  use  of  a diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive format  of  instruction  to  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

Assumptions 

Certain  assumptions  were  made  for  purposes  of  this  study.  These 
assumptions  concerned  teaching  skills  and  teachers'  attitudes. 

1.  It  was  assumed  that  there  are  identifiable  and  observable 
teaching  skills. 

2.  It  was  further  assumed  that  these  teaching  skills  can  be 
developed  through  practice. 

3.  It  was  assumed  that  covert  beliefs  and  attitudes  would  be 
manifested  in  overt  classroom  behaviors  toward  handicapped  pupils. 

Limitations 

General izabil ity  of  the  study  is  limited  to  the  subject  of  the 
study  because  of  a number  of  factors. 

1.  Implementation  of  the  study  deviated  from  the  original  design 
due  to  encountering  unanticipated  events.  These  unanticipated  events 
are  described  in  Chapter  III. 
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2.  The  school  districts  were  chosen  because  of  accessibility  to 
the  researcher.  Since  they  were  not  randomly  selected  they  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  a larger  population. 

3.  The  subjects  were  chosen  because  of  their  willingness  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  inservice  education  program.  This  sample  cannot  be  con- 
sidered representative  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools  selected. 

4.  The  time  of  the  inservice  education  program  limits  the  general- 
izability  from  the  results  of  this  study.  The  inservice  education  pro- 
gram was  conducted  in  late  spring  near  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Un- 
controlled variables  such  as  end-of-year  testing  and  record  keeping  may 
have  interacted  with  the  independent  variable  (inservice  education  pro- 
gram) to  influence  the  results  of  the  study. 

5.  No  attempt  was  made  to  observe  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive format  of  instruction  by  the  participants  beyond  May  1979.  Thus, 

no  inferences  can  be  made  regarding  the  effects  of  long  term  use  of  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Attitude  - A predisposition  to  react  in  a positive  or  negative 
manner  toward  a person  or  situation. 

Handicapped  Pupil  - Any  pupil  who  has  been  identified  and  staffed 
into  a resource  room  for  a portion  of  the  school  day  and  who  spends  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  a regular  classroom  will  be  considered  a handi- 
capped pupil  in  this  study. 

Regular  Classroom  - Any  classroom  designated  by  a public  school 
system  to  be  composed  of  regular  pupils.  Approximately  25  to  30  pupils 
of  varying  abilities  within  the  normal  range  including  mild  to  moderately 
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handicapped  pupils  who  receive  instruction  from  a certified  teacher. 

Regular  Classroom  Teacher  - Any  certified  teacher  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  school  system  to  teach  a classroom  that  has  not  been 
designated  as  special  education. 

Inservice  Education  Program  - A planned  series  of  activities  aimed 
at  some  change  in  knowledge  and  behavior  of  currently  employed  teachers. 

Negativism  - An  attitude  of  skepticism  about  something  affirmed  by 
others. 

Diagnostic-prescriptive  Format  - A teaching  model  which  includes  a 
learning  profile,  objectives,  materials,  methods,  evaluation  procedures, 
motivational  techniques,  and  classroom  management  techniques  that  form  a 
curriculum  for  a pupil. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

In  Chapter  I,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  problem  under  invest- 
igation, a rationale  for  carrying  out  the  study,  and  the  questions  to  be 
answered.  In  Chapter  II,  a review  is  provided  of  the  related  literature 
regarding  the  following:  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped,  the  inter- 
relationship between  inservice  education  programs  and  attitude  change, 
and  knowledges  and  skills  needed  by  regular  classroom  teachers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  pupils.  In  Chapter  III,  the  design,  instrumen- 
tation, procedures,  and  data  analysis  for  the  study  are  presented.  In 
Chapter  IV,  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  the  data  analyses  are 
provided.  A discussion  of  the  results,  implications,  and  recommendations 
for  further  related  research  is  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Three  bodies  of  literature  were  found  to  be  relevant  to  the  pre- 
sent study.  These  included  the  literature  on  teacher  attitudes  toward 
handicapped  pupils,  attitude  change  as  a function  of  inservice  education, 
and  curriculum  content  for  inservice  education  programs  designed  to 
effect  attitude  change.  Regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  handicapped 
pupils  in  their  classrooms  provide  the  focus. 

Attitudes  Toward  Handicapped  Pupils 

The  literature  reveals  an  attitude  of  negativism  toward  handicapped 
pupils.  Both  research  and  nonresearch  oriented  writings  indicate  the 
presence  of  negativistic  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  by  school 
personnel.  In  the  following  section,  selected  research  studies  from  the 
voluminous  literature  concerning  negative  attitudes  toward  the  handi- 
capped follow  the  points  made  from  nonresearch  writings  where  they  are 
related. 

Garnett  (1976)  wrote  of  becoming  aware  of  the  strong  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  teachers  concerning  handicapped  pupils.  Garnett  found 
awareness  of  strong  feelings  and  prejudices  to  be  substantiated  by 
government  reports.  The  reports  state  that  many  teachers  reflected 
insecure  feelings  when  forced  to  deal  with  handicapped  pupils  in  regu- 
lar classrooms. 
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Gorelick  (1973)  stated  that  many  teachers  exhibit  prejudicial  feel- 
ings toward  pupils  labeled  as  handicapped.  The  effects  of  a mental 
retardation  label  in  eliciting  negative  attitudes  have  been  discussed 
in  a review  of  reserach  by  Novotny  (1974).  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  integration  of  mentally  retarded  pupils  in  regular  classrooms  does 
not  insure  social  acceptance.  Another  summary  of  research  on  profes- 
sionals' attitudes  toward  the  mentally  retarded  by  Gottlieb  (1975)  con- 
curred with  these  findings.  One  finding  was  that  regular  classroom 
teachers  expressed  negative  attitudes  toward  mentally  retarded  pupils  on 
several  dimensions  including  the  desire  to  have  less  intimate  contact 
with  them.  Cohen  (1977)  made  a similar  point. 

Donaldson  and  Martinson  (1977)  stated  that  extensive  research  has 
been  conducted  in  the  last  decade  on  the  existence  of  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  physically  handicapped.  They  indicated  that  negative  atti- 
tudes prevail. 

Teachers  generally  have  viewed  handicapped  pupils  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  pupils  will  exhibit  deviant  behavior.  Graubard  (1973)  has 
suggested  that  deviances  in  behavior  are  largely  social  phenomena  related 
to  the  perceiver's  expectations.  Young  (1976)  wrote  that  school  admini- 
strators commented,  "that  special  class  pupils  were  usually  troublesome 
and  generally  uncooperative"  (p.  169).  Novotny  (1974)  discussed  Johnson's 
findings  that  teachers  did  not  think  that  the  special  student  got  along 
socially  with  other  students.  These  teachers  had  slow  learners  or  high 
mentally  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classrooms. 

A cyclical  effect  may  occur  in  that  teachers  expect  deviant  behavior 
on  the  part  of  handicapped  pupils  due  to  social  prejudices  that  exist. 

The  handicapped  pupil  may  demonstrate  the  expected  behavior,  thus  rein- 


forcing  the  teacher's  negative  attitudes.  It  would  seem  unrealistic 
to  expect  positive  teacher  attitudes  under  these  conditions. 

Negativism  toward  handicapped  pupils  does  not  seem  to  be  limited  to 
or  focused  upon  any  select  group  of  handicapped  individuals.  Using  the 
categories  of  physically  disabled,  psychologically  disabled,  and  mildly 
retarded-nonexceptional , Jones  (1974)  found  that  a general  overall  nega- 
tive attitude  exists  toward  all  categories  of  disability. 

One  reason  that  teachers  have  negative  attitudes  toward  handicapped 
pupils  is  fear  of  being  unable  to  cope  with  handicapped  pupils  in  the 
classroom.  Birch  (1976)  stated  that  teachers  who  have  not  had  handi- 
capped pupils  in  their  classrooms  possess  apprehensions  and  fears  about 
the  handicapped.  Birch  called  for  efforts  to  develop  teachers'  confi- 
dence and  competence  in  order  to  overcome  their  feelings.  Lack  of  exper- 
ience with  handicapped  pupils  and  lack  of  training  results  in  fears  and 
anxieties  (Martin,  1974).  Martin  called  for  massive  efforts  to  work  with 
regular  classroom  teachers  in  a multiplicity  of  ways  to  assure  their  suc- 
cess in  working  with  these  pupils.  A review  of  numerous  research  studies 
conducted  by  Novotny  (1974)  found  that  regular  classroom  teachers  expres- 
sed the  need  for  special  education  skills. 

In  summary,  the  literature  reflects  the  prevalence  of  negative  atti- 
tudes by  teachers  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Teachers'  negative  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classrooms  is  compounded  by  the  tea- 
chers' fears  and  anxieties  about  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped pupils.  This  negativism  is  not  limited  to  a select  group  but  per- 
vades the  handicapped  population  and  educational  strata. 
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Attitude  Change  and  Inservice  Education 

Included  in  this  section  is  a brief  discussion  of  theories  associ- 
ated with  attitude  and  attitude  change.  This  discussion  is  followed  by  a 
review  of  selected  studies  focusing  on  attitude  change  as  a function  of 
inservice  education. 

Attitude  has  been  defined  as  a predisposition  to  react  in  a positive 
or  negative  manner  toward  a person  or  situation.  Attitudes  are  formed 
from  one's  experiences  and  have  been  seen  as  affective  responses  to  en- 
vironmental stimuli  (Blair  & Kershner,  1976;  Bond  & Weisgerber,  1977). 
Once  attitudes  have  been  formed  they  become  stable  and  resistant  to 
change  (Sherif  & Sherif,  1976;  Swanson,  1972). 

Analysis  of  attitudes  has  led  to  the  identification  of  three  com- 
ponents. These  components  are  cognitive  (thinking),  affective  (feeling), 
and  conative  (acting)  (Brodwin,  1976;  Triandis,  1971).  While  there  has 
been  considerable  attention  given  to  attitude  change,  the  exact  dynamics 
involved  have  not  been  determined  with  certainty. 

Triandis  (1971)  stated  that  since  there  is  a tendency  for  consis- 
tency among  attitude  components,  changes  in  any  component  will  be 
reflected  by  changes  in  the  others.  Therefore,  creating  a state  of  im- 
balance and  incongruence  among  components  will  produce  change.  Various 
authors  have  noted  the  presence  of  tension  and  dissonance  in  a response 
to  a situation  that  violated  a personal  belief  (Sherif  & Sherif,  1976). 

The  preceding  discussion  implies  the  possible  validity  of  employing 
an  inservice  education  model  to  change  the  cognitive  and  conative  com- 
ponents of  an  attitude,  resulting  in  change  in  the  affective  component. 

The  use  of  planned  experiences  such  as  inservice  education  to  achieve 
change  in  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  has  been  suggested  by  many 
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writers  (Barnes,  1975;  Birch,  1974;  Cleary,  1976;  Cohen,  1977;  Haring, 
1956;  Martin,  1974;  Mitchell,  1976;  Novotny,  1974). 

According  to  Halloran  (1976),  attitudes  are  most  likely  to  change 
when  communications  (in  this  instance,  inservice  education)  relating  to 
the  individual's  needs  are  reinforced  by  related  events,  when  these  com- 
munications receive  social  support,  and  when  avenues  or  courses  of  action 
are  suggested.  Inservice  education  can  fulfill  each  of  these  character- 
istics. Positive  attitudes  are  likely  to  result  when  experiences  prove 
to  be  enjoyable  (Bond  & Weisgerber,  1977).  Through  an  inservice  educa- 
tion program  which  is  designed  to  impact  on  teachers'  skills  in  working 
with  handicapped  pupils,  attitudes  toward  this  population  may  be  modi- 
f i ed . 

One  may  conclude  from  research  previously  done  that  various  types 
of  educational  programs  have  resulted  in  attitude  change  toward  the 
handicapped.  Brooks  and  Bransford  (1971)  found  that  administrators  and 
regular  classroom  teachers  exhibited  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
handicapped  pupils  following  participation  in  a practicum  with  excep- 
tional children  and  sensitivity  training.  The  conclusion  of  this  study 
was  that  knowledge  of  attitudes  and  behavioral  aspects  of  exceptional 
children  and  knowledge  of  the  goals  of  special  education  facilitated 
acceptance  of  handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms.  Another  study 
using  a training  program  consisting  of  a slide-talk  presentation  focus- 
ing on  the  pupils  and  activities  in  trainable  mentally  retarded  class- 
rooms plus  a visit  to  the  classrooms  resulted  in  more  positive  atti- 
tudes in  PTA  board  members  and  randomly  selected  teachers  (Cronk,  1978). 
Discussion  and  simulation  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  modifying 
attitudes  toward  blindness  (Marsh  & Friedman,  1972).  This  study 
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involved  school  personnel  who  were  enrolled  in  a summer  institute.  Data 
were  derived  from  an  attitude  scale  administered  before  and  after  the 
education  program.  These  studies  confirmed  the  results  of  an  earlier 
work  by  Haring  (1956)  in  which  an  inservice  workshop  of  15  sessions  was 
the  intervention  employed  to  improve  attitudes  of  personnel  from  four 
schools  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Knowledge  acquired  from  the  workshop 
plus  experience  with  handicapped  pupils  appears  to  be  effective  in  modi- 
fying attitudes. 

A balance  between  theory  and  practice  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
success  of  inservice  education  (Nicholson,  Joyce,  ParkerS  Waterman,  1976). 
This  implies  a relationship  between  knowledge  and  performance.  Research 
by  Haring  (1956)  substantiated  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  experience 
with  exceptional  pupils  concurrent  with  inservice  education.  Hersh,  Carl- 
son and  Lossino  (1977)  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and 
social  contact  with  the  mentally  retarded  were  more  effective  in  modify- 
ing attitudes  than  was  knowledge  alone.  Information  drawn  from  a seman- 
tic differential  instrument  completed  by  20  students  enrolled  in  a course 
on  developmental  disabilities  formed  the  basis  for  this  finding.  The 
work  of  Prothero  and  Ehlers  (1974)  resulted  in  the  finding  that  knowledge 
per  se  appears  not  to  be  effective  in  changing  attitudes.  Semantic  dif- 
ferential scales  to  measure  attitudes  were  administered  to  46  social  work 
students  before  and  after  completion  of  a programmed  text  in  mental  retar- 
dation. Each  unit  of  instruction  was  pretested  and  posttested  to  deter- 
mine knowledge  gain.  The  increase  in  knowledge  did  not  change  attitudes 
toward  the  handicapped.  These  findings  concurred  with  Gottlieb's  (1975) 
conclusion  following  a review  of  literature  on  attitude  change.  He  sug- 
gested that  field  work  experiences  were  more  effective  than  lectures. 
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Implications  for  inservice  education  to  effect  attitude  change  are 

evident.  Teachers  need  inservice  education  including  both  knowledge  and 
practical  experience. 

Skills  Needed  by  Regular  Classroom  Teachers 

From  a review  of  the  literature  it  appears  that  no  research  has 
been  done  to  determine  which  knowledges  and  skills  are  necessary  for 
regular  classroom  teachers  to  work  effectively  with  handicapped  pupils. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  theory.  In  the  writings  reviewed,  there 
was  consistent  agreement  as  to  which  knowledges  and  skills  are  needed  by 
regular  classroom  teachers  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Gorelick  (1973)  stressed  the  need  for  specialized  skills  by  regular 
classroom  teachers  to  help  overcome  prejudices  in  integrating  handi- 
capped pupils  into  the  mainstream  of  education.  Various  classifications 
and  descriptions  of  skills  and  knowledges  have  been  proposed  for  the  con- 
tent of  inservice  education  for  regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  handi- 
capped pupils  in  their  classrooms.  However,  the  pedogogy  of  special 
education  provided  the  focus. 

The  present  review  of  current  literature  reveals  that  the  need  to 
train  regular  classroom  teachers  in  techniques  for  working  with  handi- 
capped pupils  has  been  addressed  by  many  writers.  Two  main  sources  of 
skill  identification  have  been  evident.  Skills  that  have  been  tra- 
ditionally taught  to  special  education  teachers  have  been  one  source. 

An  additional  source  for  skill  identification  has  been  to  survey  regu- 
lar classroom  teachers  to  determine  the  skill  they  perceive  to  be 
necessary  for  effective  teaching  of  handicapped  pupils. 
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A survey  of  literature  revealed  a consistent  group  of  identified 
skills  deemed  necessary  for  regular  classroom  teachers  to  successfully 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  pupils.  A review  of  Dean's  Grant  Projects 
and  information  from  the  University  of  Miami  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance  Center  provided  information  similar  to  published  writings. 
While  terminology  and  classification  have  varied,  skills  identified  can 
be  categorized  under  major  headings. 

Knowledge  of  characteristics  of  handicapped  pupils  has  been  identi- 
fied as  necessary  for  regular  classroom  teachers  to  know  (Cochran  & West- 
ling,  1977).  This  knowledge  was  included  in  an  inservice  program  which 
was  described  by  Hall,  Cartwright  and  Mitzel  (1975).  Mopsik  and  Hession 
(1975)  listed  an  objective  for  training  which  was  stated  as  enabling  the 
teacher  to  observe  and  identify  children  with  potential  learning  prob- 
lems. Inherent  in  this  objective  was  knowledge  of  characteristics  of 
handicapped  pupils. 

Ability  to  make  diagnostic  assessment  including  evaluation  of  learn- 
ing styles,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  levels  of  academic  performance 
was  identified  as  a cluster  of  related  skills  necessary  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  to  possess.  Birch  (1974)  suggested  teacher  training 
to  facilitate  evaluation  of  pupil  achievement.  Grotsky  (1976)  and  Witty 
(1976)  stated  that  teachers  should  be  able  to  diagnose  strengths  and 
weaknesses  by  means  of  formal  and  informal  measures.  A similar  objec- 
tive, which  was  identified  by  Hall  et  al.  (1975),  was  the  ability  to 
use  diagnostic  procedures  to  obtain  precise  information  about  a pupil's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  on  educationally  relevant  variables.  The 
sophisticated  use  of  achievement  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes  was  sug- 
gested by  Mann  and  McClung  (1975).  Lewis  (1971)  suggested  that  teachers 
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need  knowledge  about  handicapped  pupils  that  will  enable  them  to  diagnose 
learning  needs.  Sanford,  Samrau,  and  Wilson  (1974)  included  behavioral 
assessment  of  the  child's  existing  behavior  in  a training  program.  Isaac- 
son (1977)  had  teachers  rate  competencies  identified  from  a survey  of 
Dean's  Grant  Projects.  Accommodating  the  needs  and  capitalizing  on  the 
pupil's  strengths  were  listed  as  important  skills  in  the  survey.  Birch 
(1974)  stated  that  regular  classroom  teachers  should  be  able  to  interpret 
diagnostic  information  presumably  prepared  by  other  sources. 

Curricular  adaptation,  a skill  associated  with  individualizing 
instruction  and  with  using  special  methods  and  materials,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  necessary  for  successfully  working  with  handicapped  pupils 
(Birch,  1971;  Garnett,  1976;  Meisgeier,  1975;  Sanford  et  al.,  1974). 
Surveyed  teachers  (Manzitti,  Boratynski  and  Radar,  1976)  also  suggested 
that  curricular  adaptation  is  an  important  skill. 

The  identification  and  modification  of  materials  and  media  appropri- 
ate to  the  needs  of  handicapped  pupils  have  been  suggested  by  many 
writers.  Birch  (1974)  stated  that  unique  or  adapted  instructional 
materials  constitute  one  of  the  most  "special"  aspects  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  handicapped  pupils.  The  ability  to  choose  and  use  special 
materials  appropriate  for  specific  strategies  was  an  objective  of  a 
training  program  which  has  been  described  by  Hall  et  al . (1975).  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  learning  disabled  pupil  in  the  regular  class, 
materials  and  media  must  be  modified  according  to  Mann  and  McClung 
(1975).  A training  program  for  staff  to  integrate  preschool  handi- 
capped pupils  included  development  and  utilization  of  appropriate 
materials  (Sanford  et  al.,  1974). 
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Skill  in  identification  and  modification  of  materials  and  media 
appeared  on  teacher  surveys  conducted  by  Manzitti  et  al.  (1976)  and 
Markell  (1976).  Modifying  materials  for  instruction  including  increased 
use  of  media  and  teacher-prepared  materials  was  listed  as  one  way  home 
economics  teachers  were  meeting  the  needs  of  special  pupils  (Whiteford  & 
Anderson,  1977). 

Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  utilizing  several  approaches  to  organiza- 
tion for  instruction  have  been  suggested  as  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  handicapped  pupils.  Among  these  approaches  to  organization  for  in- 
struction are  learning  centers  (Meisgeier,  1975;  Witty,  1976),  team 
teaching  (Birch,  1971),  and  the  use  of  aides  and  paraprofessionals  (Birch, 
1971;  Manzitti  et  al . , 1976).  Home  economics  teachers  surveyed  by  White- 
ford  and  Anderson  (1977)  utilized  aides  and  students  to  cope  with  handi- 
capped students  in  their  classes.  Hall  et  al.  (1975),  Mann  and  McClung 
(1975),  and  Witty  (1976)  referred  to  the  necessity  of  skill  in  structur- 
ing the  environment  for  effective  learning. 

Strategies  for  individualizing  instruction  is  another  skills  area 
which  has  been  identified  as  being  needed  by  classroom  teachers.  Birch 
(1974)  reported  key  factors  in  integrating  handicapped  pupils  into  regu- 
lar classrooms.  He  suggested  that  a solution  to  the  concerns  about 
curriculum  would  be  to  individualize  the  instructional  program.  As 
reported  by  Grots ky  (1976),  topics  used  in  an  inservice  training  program 
designed  to  develop  skills  for  individualizing  instruction  included  such 
things  as  adapting  subject  area  tests  for  poor  readers,  using  special 
math  techniques  for  slow  learners,  and  using  special  reading  procedures 
for  pupils  with  poor  auditory  channels.  The  necessity  of  providing  an 
individualized  program  was  identified  by  Mann  and  McClung  (1975), 

Meisgeier  (1975),  and  Klein  (1977). 
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Although  described  as  developing  and  prescribing  remedial  programs, 
Mopsik  and  Hession  (1975),  Witty  (1976),  and  Wolf  (1975)  implied  that 
skills  in  individualizing  instruction  are  important.  Almanza  (1976) 
observed  that  many  teachers  turned  to  techniques  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion as  a way  of  serving  pupils  in  the  mainstream  of  education.  Lewis 
(1971)  made  the  point  that  teachers  should  learn  skills  in  conducting 
individualized  instruction  for  all  children  in  a classroom. 

Results  of  teacher  surveys  by  Isaacson  (1977)  and  Markell  (1976) 
agreed  that  skill  in  individualizing  instruction  is  essential  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  who  have  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classes.  White- 
ford  and  Anderson  (1977)  described  a survey  conducted  to  determine  how 
home  economics  teachers  were  coping  with  handicapped  pupils  in  their 
classrooms.  The  information  was  of  interest  for  the  development  of  train- 
ing programs.  Modification  of  instruction  for  handicapped  pupils 
included  individual  instruction  and  individualized  projects. 

Skill  in  utilizing  specialized  teaching  strategies  appropriate  for 
handicapped  pupils  has  received  emphasis.  Birch  (1971)  pointed  out  that 
by  understanding  common  components  of  various  methods  of  teaching, 
teachers  can  bridge  the  span  between  special  and  regular  educational 
methods.  Topics  for  inservice  training  described  by  Grotsky  (1976) 
included  specialized  teaching  strategies.  The  ability  to  choose  and  use 
specialized  teaching  strategies  appropriate  for  pupils  with  varying  needs 
was  listed  as  an  objective  in  a Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  in  the  Computer 
Assisted  Renewal  Education  Project  (Hall  et  al.,  1975).  Specialized 
teaching  methodology  was  a training  component  in  a project  to  facilitate 
integration  of  handicapped  preschool  children  (Sanford  et  al.,  1974). 

Home  economics  teachers  in  Isaacson's  survey  (1977)  gave  strong  support 
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to  the  need  for  teaching  techniques  appropriate  for  special  needs  stu- 
dents. 

Behavior  analysis  and  classroom  management  skills  have  been  identi- 
fied as  being  essential.  Selection  of  techniques  for  effective  classroom 
management  was  identified  as  an  objective  in  training  programs  described 
by  Hall  et  al.  (1975)  and  Mopsik  and  Hession  (1975).  Mann  and  McClung 
(1975)  stated  that  behavior  management  was  an  integral  part  of  their 
training  program  for  meeting  the  needs  of  learning  disabled  pupils. 
Applied  behavioral  analysis  was  a component  in  the  retraining  of  regular 
classroom  teachers  to  work  with  handicapped  pupils  in  the  Houston  Plan 
(Meisgeier,  1975).  Sanford  et  al.  (1974)  reported  that  staff  training  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  preschool  pupils  in  a mainstream  setting 
included  behavior  analysis  techniques.  Behavior  management  and  behavior 
modification  were  suggested  in  teacher  surveys  which  were  conducted  by 
Isaacson  (1977),  Markell  (1976),  and  Wolf  (1975). 

It  is  evident  that  a great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  on 
identification  of  skills  needed  by  regular  classroom  teachers  to  effec- 
tively educate  handicapped  pupils  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 
There  is  a high  degree  of  consensus  among  the  writers  and  teachers  sur- 
veyed as  to  which  skills  are  essential.  These  knowledges  and  skills  may 
be  categorized  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Knowledge  of  characteristics  of  handicapped  pupils, 

2.  Skill  in  making  diagnostic  assessments, 

3.  Skill  in  making  curricular  adaptations, 

4.  Skill  in  identifying  and  modifying  of  materials  and  media, 

5.  Skill  in  organizing  instruction  and  the  environment  for 
effective  learning. 
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6.  Skill  in  individualizing  instruction  and  educational 
prescriptions , 

7.  Skill  in  utilizing  specialized  teaching  strategies,  and 

8.  Skill  in  utilizing  behavior  analysis  and  classroom  manage- 
ment techniques. 

These  skills  can  be  organized  into  a concise  diagnostic-prescriptive 
format.  This  format  would  include  the  construction  of  a learning  profile 
from  assessment  information  about  each  pupil.  Through  the  use  of  the 
learning  profile,  appropriate  objectives,  materials,  methodology,  and 
evaluation  procedures  can  be  identified  to  develop  a curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  pupil.  Appropriate  motivational  and  behav- 
ioral management  techniques  can  be  identified.  A plan  of  classroom 
organization  to  accommodate  the  implementation  of  a diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive format  can  be  designed. 


Summary 

Literature  has  been  reviewed  in  the  three  areas  related  to  this 
study:  (1)  the  existence  of  negative  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils, 

(2)  the  interrelationship  between  attitude  change  and  inservice  education, 
and  (3)  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms. 

It  was  shown  that  regular  classroom  teachers  have  negative  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils  partly  because  of  their  lack  of  appropriate 
teaching  skills  to  meet  individual  needs.  Teacher  attitudes  toward  han- 
dicapped pupils  may  be  changed  in  a positive  manner  through  inservice 
education  which  would  focus  on  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  teach- 
ing. Such  inservice  education  should  include  theory  concurrent  with 
practical  application  with  handicapped  pupils. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  observe  whether  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  inservice  education  program  is  related  to  regular  class- 
room teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Involved  was  the 
formulation  and  pilot  testing  of  an  inservice  education  program  focusing 
on  the  development  of  selected  knowledges  and  skills.  The  following 
questions  were  addressed: 

1.  How  do  regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the 
inservice  education  program  compare  with  a similar  group  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  inservice  education  program  with  regard  to  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

2.  To  what  extent  will  regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  inservice  education  program  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use 
the  skills  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  with  the  handicapped 
pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

3.  Will  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  education 
program  exhibit  the  ability  to  generalize  the  use  of  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  to  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms? 

Procedure 

The  following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  The  problem  under  investigation  was  identified. 
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2.  Knowledges  and  skills  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms  were  identified. 

3.  An  inservice  education  program  was  formulated. 

4.  A research  design  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  experiment. 

5.  Appropriate  personnel  in  Clay  and  Duval  County  school  systems  in 
Northeast  Florida  were  contacted  for  permission  to  conduct  the  study  in 
these  school  districts. 

6.  Professional  development  personnel  were  contacted  for  assistance 
in  notifying  teachers  of  the  inservice  education  program  and  arranging 
for  the  (inservice  education)  program  sites. 

7.  Orientation  meetings  were  held  at  the  sites  with  regular  class- 
room teachers  who  had  volunteered  for  the  inservice  education  program. 
Preassessment  information  materials  were  distributed. 

8.  One  inservice  education  session  was  conducted  each  week  for  five 
succeeding  weeks. 

9.  Postassessment  information  materials  were  distributed. 

10.  Classroom  observations  were  made  to  verify  the  use  of  a diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive format  of  instruction  with  a handicapped  pupil. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  these  steps  are  described  in 
detail.  Assumptions  underlying  the  experimental  design,  specific  instru- 
mentation, subjects,  actual  developments  including  those  not  anticipated, 
data  analysis  and  hypotheses  are  also  presented. 

Experimental  Design 

A posttest-only  control  group  design  (Campbell  & Stanley,  1963)  was 
selected  to  compare  two  groups  with  regard  to  attitudes  toward  handi- 
capped pupils.  A representation  of  the  design  follows: 
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R X 0] 

R 02 

R represents  randomization  of  subjects  and  X represents  treatment.  0] 
and  02  represent  posttests  administered  to  subjects. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  design  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1963)  have 
made  several  points  related  to  internal  and  external  validity.  One 
point  is  particularly  pertinent  to  attitude  measures.  The  posttest-only 
control  group  design  controls  for  the  interaction  of  testing  and  treat- 
ment but  control  for  other  factors  related  to  external  validity  is  ques- 
tionable. Control  is  provided  for  all  factors  related  to  internal 
validity.  This  type  of  study  cannot  impute  causality.  The  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  to  suggest  that,  with  a relationship  stronger  than 
would  normally  occur  by  chance,  the  independent  variable  might  be  impact- 
ing on  the  dependent  variables. 

Unanticipated  factors  caused  modification  in  this  design  as  actually 
implemented.  It  was  spring  when  all  steps  prerequisite  to  the  treatment 
phase  had  been  completed.  Due  to  the  approaching  conclusion  of  the  school 
term,  school  personnel  requested  that  this  inservice  education  program  be 
completed  before  the  end-of-school  testing  program  commenced.  This 
resulted  in  all  teachers  participating  in  the  inservice  education  pro- 
gram simultaneously.  As  a result  of  the  above  mentioned  development,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  weakened  research  design. 

A representation  of  the  resultant  design  for  assessing  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  handicapped  pupils  follows: 

R 0q  X 
R X 02 

R represents  randomization  of  subjects  and  X represents  treatment  (inser- 
vice education  program).  0]  represents  a pretest  (attitude  scale)  for 
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one  group  of  teachers  and  O2  represents  a posttest  (attitude  scale)  for 
the  other  group  of  teachers. 

Campbell  and  Stanley  (1963)  have  discussed  possible  sources  of  error 
of  this  design  in  regard  to  factors  related  to  internal  validity.  History, 
maturation,  mortality,  and  interaction  of  selection  and  maturation  may  pro- 
vide sources  of  error  for  this  design  with  instrumentation  being  the  ques- 
tionable factor.  External  validity  has  been  shown  to  be  strong  in  this 
design. 

In  May  1979,  at  the  conclusion  of  data  collection  for  this  study,  the 
Duval  County  school  system  announced  to  all  teachers  that  an  inservice 
education  program  similar  to  the  inservice  education  program  of  this  study 
would  be  offered  in  June  1979.  The  researcher  was  consultant  for  the  June 
inservice  education  program.  The  participants  of  this  program  met  the 
requirements  of  the  original  study;  that  is  they  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate in  the  inservice  education  program,  and  they  had  an  identified  han- 
dicapped pupil  in  their  classroom.  Attendance  for  the  June  inservice 
education  program  numbered  18.  The  same  attitude  scale  that  was  given  to 
the  original  sample  population  was  administered  to  this  sample  population 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  inservice  session.  These  pretest  data  were 
compared  to  the  data  from  the  original  inservice  education  program  sample 
population  in  regard  to  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  This  com- 
parison was  another  attempt  to  strengthen  the  research  design. 

Use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruc- 
tion with  a selected  handicapped  pupil  was  assessed  in  the  following 
manner: 

0-|  X O2  O3  O4 
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0 represents  a pretest  (teacher  self-report)  on  the  use  of  the  elements 
of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  X represents  treat- 
ment (inservice  education  program).  02  represents  a posttest  (teacher 
self-report)  on  the  use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  for- 
mat of  instruction.  O3  represents  a posttest  (case  study)  and  O4  also 
represents  a posttest  (classroom  observation). 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  assessment  of  the  generalized 
use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction. 

0]  X 02 

0]  and  O2  represent  a pretest  and  a posttest  (teacher  self-report).  X 
represents  treatment  (inservice  education  program).  The  results  of  these 
two  designs  apply  only  to  the  group  involved  in  the  study. 

Instrumentation 

The  following  variables  were  analyzed: 

1.  Teacher  attitudes  toward  appropriate  program  placement  for  han- 
dicapped pupils, 

2.  Use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  with  handicapped  pupils,  and 

3.  Generalized  use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive 
format  of  instruction  with  other  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

Attitudes 

The  Rucker-Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale  (Rucker  & Gable, 

1973)  was  used  to  address  the  first  question  of  this  study,  "How  do  reg- 
ular classroom  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  education 
program  compare  with  a similar  group  who  have  not  participated  in  the 
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inservice  education  program?"  The  Rucker-Gable  Educational  Programming 
Scale  (RGEPS)  reflects  respondents'  attitudes  toward  educating  handi- 
capped pupils  in  various  educational  environments. 

The  RGEPS  consists  of  30  brief  descriptions  of  pupils  actually 
referred  for  special  education  services  (Rucker  & Gable,  1974,  p.  2). 
Respondents  choose  what  they  feel  is  the  best  educational  placement  for 
each  pupil  from  a continuum  of  seven  educational  placements.  These  place- 
ments include  regular  classroom,  consultation,  consultation  and  direct  ser- 
vices, resource  room,  part-time  special  class,  full-time  special  class 
and  residential  school  or  hospital  placement. 

The  instrument  provides  an  attitude  score  obtained  by  adding  the 
weighted  responses  of  the  30  items.  Six  attitude  subscores  can  be  com- 
puted. Three  of  these  subscores  represent  attitudes  toward  mentally 
retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  learning  disabled  children,  respec- 
tively. The  remaining  subscores  reflect  attitudes  toward  these  three 
exceptionalities  based  on  the  degree  of  the  disability  (mild,  moderate, 
or  severe).  The  scale  can  be  administered  in  20  to  30  minutes. 

Validity  and  reliability  information  are  available  in  the  Rucker- 
Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale  Manual  (Rucker  & Gable,  1974).  This 
instrument  was  developed  by  submitting  actual  descriptions  of  children 
referred  for  special  education  services  to  panels  of  content  experts, 
pilot  judges,  general  experts,  specific  experts,  and  finally  a combina- 
tion of  these.  Inter-rater  reliabilities  for  the  final  edition  of  the 
test  ranged  from  .87  to  .99  for  the  subscores  with  .99  for  the  total 
score. 

Internal  consistency  reliabilities  ranged  from  .81  to  .96  for 
respondents'  attitudes  using  a split-half  method.  Calculations  used 
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attitude  raw  scores  for  the  scores  for  the  six  scales  and  the  total 
score. 

Content  validity  of  this  instrument  is  supported  by  the  following: 

1.  In  order  to  categorize  exceptionality  areas,  actual  case  descrip- 
tions were  evaluated  by  20  content  experts.  Exceptionality  areas  were 
identified  as  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  and  learning 
disabilities. 

2.  Item  appropriateness  was  determined  by  20  general  experts  and 
45  specific  experts. 

3.  A group  of  30  items  was  selected  which  represents  a continuum  of 
disability  across  these  three  areas. 

Knowledge  of  appropriate  program  placements  for  handicapped  pupils 
can  also  be  measured  with  the  RGEPS. 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format 

The  second  major  question  of  the  study  was,  "To  what  extent  will 
regular  classroom  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  educa- 
tion program  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  the  skills  of  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  handicapped  pupils  in  their 
classrooms?"  It  was  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  design  the  items 
to  assess  this  question.  In  Chapter  II,  a review  of  current  literature 
regarding  knowledges  and  skills  needed  by  regular  classroom  teachers  who 
have  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classrooms  has  been  presented.  These 
knowledges  and  skills  were  organized  into  the  elements  of  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  A description  of  these  elements  is 
presented  in  Appendix  A.  A questionnaire  reflecting  each  of  the  elements 
of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  was  designed  for 

teacher  self-report.  A copy  of  this  questionnaire  is  presented  in 
Appendix  B. 
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Actual  teacher  products  in  the  form  of  a case  study  were  also  used 
as  a method  of  evaluating  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  by  regular  classroom  teachers  with  handicapped  pupils  in 
their  classrooms.  These  products  included  the  following  items: 

1.  A learning  profile 

2.  Behavioral  objectives 

3.  Appropriate  materials  to  implement  the  objectives 

4.  Appropriate  methodology  to  implement  the  objectives 

5.  Appropriate  evaluation  procedures 

6.  Appropriate  motivational  techniques 

7.  Appropriate  classroom  management  techniques. 

The  case  study  was  developed  around  the  elements  of  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  A description  of  these  elements 
has  been  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

In  addition,  classroom  observations  were  conducted  to  see  if  the 
elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  were  being 
implemented  as  stated.  Observations  of  each  teacher's  classroom  resulted 
in  classification  of  behavior  into  one  of  three  categories.  If  no  ele- 
ment of  the  diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  was  being  imple- 
mented, "none"  was  recorded  by  the  observer.  If  the  teacher  was  imple- 
menting any  of  the  seven  elements  of  the  diagnostic-prescriptive  format, 
"part"  was  recorded.  If  all  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
of  instruction  were  being  implemented,  the  observer  recorded  "all." 
Observation  of  each  teacher  resulted  in  a record  of  "none,"  or  "part," 
or  "all." 

The  third  question  inquired  whether  teachers  who  have  participated 
in  the  inservice  education  program  exhibit  the  ability  to  generalize  the 
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use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  to  other  pupils  in 
their  classrooms.  The  questionnaire  described  in  the  preceding  section 
was  designed  to  include  this  information  (see  Appendix  B).  Teacher  self- 
report  was  the  method  of  assessment  employed  to  determine  the  use  of  the 
elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  other 
pupils  in  their  classrooms. 


Subjects 

Regular  classroom  teachers  from  two  school  districts,  Clay  County 
School  District  and  Duval  County  School  District  in  Northeast  Florida, 
who  had  identified  handicapped  pupils  in  their  classes  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  inservice  education  program.  The  directors  of  pro- 
fessional development  in  the  two  districts  notified  school  faculties  that 
an  inservice  education  program  to  develop  knowledges  and  skills  for  main- 
streaming  handicapped  pupils  was  available  to  teachers  who  met  two  require- 
ments. These  requirements  were  (1)  the  teacher  must  have  an  identified 
handicapped  pupil  in  the  class,  and  (2)  the  teacher  must  volunteer  for  the 
inservice  education  program.  Teachers  who  participated  in  the  program 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  10  Master  Plan  points  for  partici- 
pating. 

Responses  indicating  interest  were  received  from  74  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Grade  levels  taught  included  14  senior  high  school 
teachers  (grades  9-12),  8 middle  school  teachers  (grades  6-7),  and  52 
elementary  school  teachers  (grades  1-5).  The  teachers  ranged  in  age  from 
24  years  to  55  years  with  a mean  age  of  36  years.  Teaching  experience  of 
the  teachers  ranged  from  1 year  to  33  years  with  a mean  of  12.5  years  of 
teaching  experience. 
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Clay  County  School  District  includes  a suburban  town  and  several 
small  rural  towns.  Teachers  from  2 high  schools,  2 middle  schools,  and 
9 elementary  schools  in  this  district  participated  in  the  inservice  educa- 
tion program.  Duval  County  School  District  is  a large  urban  area  (579,400 
population)  in  which  busing  is  employed  to  achieve  an  integrated  racial 
balance.  Teachers  from  3 high  schools,  4 middle  schools,  and  15  element- 
ary schools  in  this  district  participated  in  the  inservice  education  pro- 
gram. 


Data  Collection 

In  March  1979,  all  arrangements  had  been  completed  to  begin  the  in- 
service  education  program.  Due  to  the  impending  end-of-year  testing  pro- 
gram, school  personnel  requested  that  the  inservice  program  be  completed 
by  May  1,  1979.  This  request  necessitated  conclusion  of  the  inservice 
education  program  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.  Thus,  all  partici- 
pants experienced  the  inservice  education  program  simultaneously. 

Pretest 

Organizational  meetings  were  held  between  March  7,  1979,  and  March 
26,  1979,  at  the  school  sites.  During  these  meetings,  schedules  for 
dates  and  times  for  the  inservice  sessions  were  completed.  Each  partici- 
pant received  an  envelope  containing  a form  requesting  information  con- 
cerning grade  and/or  subject  taught,  pupil  who  would  serve  as  the  case 
study,  daily  schedule,  and  perceived  needs  for  the  inservice  education 
program.  Each  participant  also  received  a questionnaire  to  report  the 
use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
with  the  handicapped  pupil  who  would  serve  as  the  case  study  and  with 
other  pupils  in  the  classroom.  One  group  of  teachers  whose  names  had 
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been  randomly  picked  from  a hat  received  the  RGEPS  to  assess  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils.  A detailed  instruction  sheet  was  included. 
These  teachers  were  requested  not  to  discuss  the  RGEPS  with  anyone.  The 
group  of  teachers  whose  names  had  not  been  picked  from  the  hat  did  not 
receive  the  RGEPS.  All  forms  in  the  envelope  were  completed  and  returned 
during  the  first  inservice  session. 

Inservice  Education  Program 

The  inservice  education  program  consisted  of  five  sessions,  each  of 
two  hours  duration.  The  sessions  occurred  once  each  week  for  five  suc- 
ceeding weeks  following  the  organizational  meetings.  The  format  of  the 
inservice  sessions  was  lecture  and  discussion.  Participants  shared  infor- 
mation concerning  their  case  study.  Content  of  the  inservice  education 
program  has  been  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

A summary  of  the  inservice  sessions  follows: 

Session  I focused  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  pupil  selected  for 
the  case  study  and  how  these  characteristics  impact  on  the  learning  pro- 
cess. Construction  of  a learning  profile  was  discussed.  The  assignment 
required  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  construct  a learning  profile 
for  the  selected  handicapped  pupil  based  on  information  available  from 
school  records,  special  education  personnel,  guidance  counselors,  etc. 

Session  II  dealt  with  task  analysis  of  subject  area  curricula.  The 
assignment  required  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  perform  a task 
analysis  of  one  subject  area  curriculum  and  modify  this  curriculum  rela- 
tive to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  selected  pupil's  learning  pro- 
file. 
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Session  III  addressed  the  identification  and  modification  of  materi- 
als and  media,  as  well  as  the  identification  of  appropriate  instructional 
techniques  to  account  for  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  selected 
pupil.  The  assignment  required  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  perform 
these  functions  related  to  the  handicapped  pupil  selected  for  the  case 
study. 

In  Session  IV,  alternative  evaluation  methods  and  behavioral  objec- 
tives were  discussed.  The  assignment  required  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  to  write  behavioral  objectives  for  the  modified  curriculum  to 
reflect  appropriate  materials,  instructional  techniques,  and  evaluation 
procedures  to  accommodate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  selected 
pupil's  learning  profile. 

Session  V focused  on  organization  of  the  learning  environment, 
motivational  techniques,  and  behavior  management  techniques.  The  assign- 
ment required  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  plan  strategies  to  orga- 
nize the  learning  environment  to  accommodate  both  the  handicapped  pupil 
and  normal  pupils  in  the  classroom.  The  teachers  also  identified  appro- 
priate motivational  and  behavior  management  techniques  for  the  selected 
handicapped  pupil. 

Briefly,  the  inservice  education  program  attempted  to  guide  the 
participants  into  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruc- 
tion. Each  regular  classroom  teacher  selected  a pupil  who  had  been 
identified  by  the  school  system  as  being  handicapped.  The  teacher 
developed  a case  study  in  reference  to  this  pupil.  Behavioral  objec- 
tives were  derived  based  on  information  from  a learning  profile.  Mate- 
rials, methodology,  and  evaluation  procedures  compatible  with  the  pupil's 
learning  profile  were  identified  and  implemented  resulting  in  an 
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individualized  curriculum.  Motivational  and  classroom  management  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  the  selected  pupil  were  identified  and  implemented. 

Postassessment 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inservice  education  program,  all  partici- 
pants were  again  given  an  envelope  containing  a questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  B)  concerning  the  use  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive 
format  of  instruction  with  the  selected  handicapped  pupils  and  with  other 
pupils  in  the  classroom.  A reactionnaire  to  provide  feedback  from  par- 
ticipants on  their  perceptions  of  the  inservice  education  program  was 
provided  (see  Appendix  D).  The  envelopes  of  the  group  who  had  not  been 
given  the  RGEPS  prior  to  the  inservice  sessions  included  that  instrument. 
Participants  were  requested  to  complete  the  forms  and  mail  them  in  the 
envelopes  provided. 

Classroom  observations  were  conducted  to  verify  the  implementation 
of  the  individualized  curriculum.  Observations  were  conducted  simul- 
taneously by  the  researcher  and  a graduate  of  a Master  of  Education  pro- 
gram that  included  the  successful  completion  of  a practicum  utilizing  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  The  duration  of  the 
observation  session  was  one  teaching  period. 

Data  Analysis  and  Hypotheses 

An  analysis  of  variance  test  was  employed  to  test  the  following 
null  hypotheses. 

Ho-j : There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

the  mean  score  on  the  RGEPS  for  the  groups  of  teachers  who  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  inservice  education  program  and  the  mean  score  for  the 
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group  of  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  education  pro- 
gram. 

A Chi-square  test  was  employed  to  test  the  following  null  hypotheses. 

Hog:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  and 
teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  used  with  a selected  handicapped  pupil. 

H03:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  and 
teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
of  instruction  used  with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms. 

The  interobserver  reliability  of  the  data  collected  by  the  two 
observers  regarding  the  utilization  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
was  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  observation  items  in  agreement  by 
the  total  number  of  observation  items  multiplied  by  100,  thereby  yielding 
percent  of  agreement  (Herson  & Barlow,  1976). 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  observe  whether  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  inservice  education  program  is  related  to  regular  class- 
room teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Involved  was  the 
formulation  and  pilot  testing  of  an  inservice  education  program  focusing 
on  the  development  of  selected  knowledges  and  skills.  The  results  are 
presented  in  this  chapter. 


Subjects 

Regular  classroom  teachers  from  two  school  districts  participated 
in  the  study.  Of  the  74  regular  classroom  teachers  who  volunteered  for 
the  inservice  education  program,  60  completed  the  program.  Reasons  for 
this  attrition  and  implications  of  this  attrition  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  V. 


Relation  of  Inservice  Education  and  Attitudes 

The  Rucker-Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale  (Rucker  & Gable,  1973) 
was  used  to  measure  changes  in  regular  classroom  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  pupils  resulting  from  the  pilot  test  of  an  inservice 
education  program.  An  analysis  of  variance  test  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance was  employed  to  test  the  following  null  hypothesis. 
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Ho-| : There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between  the 
mean  score  on  the  RGEPS  for  the  groups  of  teachers  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  inservice  education  program  and  the  mean  score  for  the  group 
of  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  inservice  education  program. 


Table  1 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Groups  on  the 
Rucker-Gable  Educational  Programming  Scale 


Source 

SS  df 

MS  F 

Between 

1412.78  2 

706.39 

Within 

13108.95  57 

229.98  3.08 

Criteria! 
3.15  (a  < 

value  from  the  F-Distribution  Table  = 
.05). 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  test  of  significance  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  1.  Based  on  the  statistical  analysis,  the  null  hypothesis 
could  not  be  rejected  as  the  differences  were  not  found  to  be  significant, 
F(2,57)  = a <.05. 

Relation  of  Inservice  Education  and  the  Use 
of  a Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format 

Use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  was  measured  by  determining 
the  number  of  elements  of  this  format  of  instruction  the  teachers  were 
employing  before  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  and 
after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  with  a selected 
handicapped  pupil.  Teacher  self  report  was  used  to  assess  the  use  of 
a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  before  participating  in  the  inservice 
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education  program.  Teacher  self  report,  a case  study,  and  classroom  obser- 
vations were  used  to  assess  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program.  A Chi-square  test 
was  employed  to  test  the  following  null  hypothesis. 

Ho2:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  and 
teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  utilized  with  a selected  handicapped  pupil. 

Table  2 

Contingency  Table  of  Expected  and  Observed  Frequencies 
of  Number  of  Elements  of  a Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format 
Used  With  a Selected  Handicapped  Pupil 


Group 


Number  of  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format  Elements 
None  Part  All 


After 

Inservice 

4 

16 

22 

42 

7 

21.5 

13.5 

Before 

Inservice 

10 

i 

1 

27  v 5 

42 

! I) 

21.5 

TTTT 

14 

43 

27 

84 

X2  = 


X2  (2,0.05)  = 16.09 
Critical  value  from  x2  Distribution  Table  = 6.00 


6.00 


Table  2 presents  the  expected  and  observed  frequencies  in  a contin- 
gency table.  The  results  shown  in  Table  2 indicate  that  Ho2  could  be 
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rejected.  A marked  increase  was  found  in  the  use  of  the  elements  of  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  inservice  participants  who  were  using 
none  of  the  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
was  shown. 

Table  3 presents  the  percent  of  participant  use  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  with  the  selected  handicapped 
pupil  before  and  after  completing  the  inservice  education  program.  This 
information  was  generated  by  teacher  self  report  before  the  inservice 
education  program  and  by  self  report,  a case  study,  and  observations 
after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program. 

Table  3 

Use  of  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Elements  Before  and  After 
the  Inservice  Education  Program  with  a Handicapped  Pupil 


Diagnostic-Prescriptive 

Components 

Before 

After 

Learning  Profile 

26% 

74% 

Modified  Curriculum 

29% 

71% 

Behavioral  Objectives 

31% 

60% 

Specialized  Instructional 
Techniques 

21% 

79% 

Appropriate  Evaluation 
Techniques 

21% 

64% 

Appropriate  Motivational 
Techniques 

36% 

79% 

Classroom  Management 
Techniques 

43% 

76% 
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Relation  of  Inservice  Education  and  the  Generalized  Use 
of  a Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format 

Use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  other 
pupils  was  assessed  by  teacher  self  report  before  participating  in  the 
inservice  education  program  and  after  participating  in  the  inservice 
education  program.  A Chi-square  test  was  employed  to  test  the  following 
null  hypothesis. 

Ho3:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  and 
teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  elements  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  utilized  with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms. 

Table  4 

Contingency  Table  of  Expected  and  Observed  Frequencies 
of  Number  of  Elements  of  a Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format 
Used  with  Other  Pupils 


Number  of  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format  Elements 

Group 

None  Part  All 


After 

Inservice  13 

24 

5 

42 

22.5 

15.5 

4 

Before 

Inservice  32 

7 

3 

42 

22.5 

15.5 

4 

45 

31 

8 

84 

X2  (2 , 0,05)  X2  = 6.00 

Critical  value  from  X2  Distribution  Table  = 6.00 
(Note:  Table  4 contains  expectancy  cells  less  than  5,  therefore 

results  should  be  used  with  caution.) 
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The  expected  and  observed  frequencies  are  presented  in  a contingency 
table  in  Table  4.  The  results  shown  in  Table  4 indicate  that  H03  could  be 
rejected. 


Reliability  of  Observational  Data 

Classroom  observations  were  conducted  for  36  of  the  42  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  inservice  program  to  verify  the  implementation  of 
the  individualized  curriculum  with  the  handicapped  pupil  selected  by  each 
teacher  for  the  case  study.  Observations  were  conducted  simultaneously 
by  the  researcher  and  an  individual  who  had  successfully  completed  a 
practicum  in  the  utilization  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction. 

Six  out  of  the  42  teachers  who  participated  in  the  inservice  pro- 
gram were  not  observed  interacting  with  the  pupil  who  was  selected  by 
each  teacher  for  the  case  study.  During  2 observations,  the  pupils  were 
called  to  the  special  education  room.  On  3 occasions,  school  programs 
interfered  with  the  observations  and  in  1 instance,  the  teacher  was 
absent  from  school  due  to  a family  death. 

Percent  of  agreement  was  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  observa- 
tion items  multiplied  by  100.  Percent  of  agreement  ranged  from  a low  of 
57%  to  a high  of  100%.  Table  5 summarizes  the  percent  of  agreement  for 
each  observation. 
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Table  5 

Percent  of  Agreement  for  Each  Observation 


Observation 

% 

Observation 

% 

1 

100 

19 

100 

2 

100 

20 

100 

3 

86 

21 

100 

4 

100 

22 

86 

5 

100 

23 

100 

6 

86 

24 

86 

7 

86 

25 

100 

8 

100 

26 

100 

9 

100 

27 

100 

10 

86 

28 

100 

11 

100 

29 

100 

12 

100 

30 

100 

13 

100 

31 

100 

14 

100 

32 

100 

15 

100 

33 

100 

16 

100 

34 

100 

17 

86 

35 

100 

18 

100 

36 

57 

Reaction  to  the  Inservice  Education  Program 

Teachers'  comments  on  the  reactionnaire  provided  useful  feedback 
concerning  the  inservice  education  program  that  was  pilot  tested.  Four 
of  the  42  teachers  reported  that  they  did  not  employ  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  the  selected  handicapped  pupil. 
Informal  comments  of  2 of  these  4 teachers  revealed  that  they  felt  it 
would  be  too  time  consuming  to  make  major  changes  in  the  classroom  due 
to  the  approaching  conclusion  of  the  school  year.  Twelve  teachers  who 
did  plan  and  implement  an  individualized  curriculum  also  stated  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  make  changes  in  the  classroom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Two  teachers  gave  no  reason  for  their  lack  of  par- 
ticipation. Five  of  the  16  teachers  who  were  employing  part  of  a 
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diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  the  selected  handi- 
capped pupil  reported  this  approach  to  instruction  was  difficult  for  the 
teachers  to  implement  since  they  had  not  been  familiar  with  all  elements 
of  this  approach  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  program.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  individualized  curriculum  required  considerable  modifi- 
cation in  teaching  habits  for  these  teachers.  Of  the  42  participating 
teachers,  22  indicated  that  they  were  able  to  implement  all  elements  of 
a diagnostic-prescriptive  format.  All  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to 
the  question  "Did  you  find  the  technique  effective?"  indicated  yes. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  42  teachers  reported  that  they  felt  they  had 
learned  enough  in  the  inservice  education  program  to  utilize  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  to  effectively  integrate  a handicapped  pupil  in  the 
regular  classroom.  Of  the  42  teachers  responding  to  this  question,  ten 
felt  they  needed  additional  information  and  skill  development.  Sugges- 
tions included  more  attention  to  the  emotional  and  psychological  aspects 
of  integrating  a handicapped  pupil  into  the  group,  and  implications  of 
test  results  as  they  apply  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  pupil. 
The  other  4 teachers  expressed  the  need  for  time  to  assimilate  the  infor- 
mation, apply  the  individualized  format  in  the  classroom,  and  practice 
this  format  of  instruction. 

Reported  aspects  of  the  inservice  education  program  found  most  help- 
ful were  the  "seminar  type  atmosphere  of  sharing  ideas,"  the  learning 
profile,  practical  application  in  the  classroom,  and  demonstrations  of 
specialized  techniques.  The  reported  aspect  of  the  inservice  education 
program  found  to  be  least  helpful  was  the  use  of  "behavioral  objective 
language."  One  respondent  indicated  the  session  on  motivation  techniques 
was  repetitious  of  other  inservice  education  programs  that  have  been 
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offered  at  that  particular  school. 

All  respondents  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  inservice  education 
program.  Every  teacher  reported  that  (s)he  would  recommend  this  in- 
service  education  program  to  other  teachers. 

One  recommendation  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  inservice 
education  program  was  to  schedule  the  inservice  education  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

In  summary,  the  findings  of  this  study  were: 

1.  The  inservice  education  program  that  was  pilot  tested  did  not 
significantly  change  regular  classroom  teachers'  attitudes  regarding 
handicapped  pupils. 

2.  Of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  who  participated  in  the  in- 
service  education  program  that  was  pilot  tested,  a significant  number 
were  able  to  employ  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  pro- 
viding an  individualized  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  a selected 
handicapped  pupil. 

3.  A significant  number  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  inservice  education  program  that  was  pilot  tested  indi- 
cated that  they  were  using  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruc- 
tion with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY 

As  a result  of  the  requirements  of  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975  (PL  94-142)  regarding  individualized  educational 
plans  and  providing  education  in  the  least  restrictive  environment, 
teacher  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  have  become  a major  concern 
for  educators.  The  review  of  the  literature  revealed  that  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  handicapped  pupils  do  exist,  inservice  education  has  been 
employed  to  change  teachers'  attitudes,  and  selected  knowledges  and 
skills  have  been  identified  as  being  necessary  to  successfully  integrate 
handicapped  pupils  in  regular  classrooms.  This  study  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  modifying  regular  classroom  teachers'  attitudes  toward  handi- 
capped pupils  by  providing  an  inservice  education  program  to  develop 
selected  teaching  knowledges  and  skills.  Volunteer  teachers  from  2 
school  districts  participated  in  the  pilot  test  of  the  inservice  educa- 
tion program. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  observe  whether  a diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive inservice  education  program  is  related  to  regular  classroom 
teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils.  Involved  was  the  formu- 
lation and  pilot  testing  of  an  inservice  education  program  focusing  on 
the  development  of  selected  knowledges  and  skills. 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  tested; 

Ho.j : There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

the  mean  score  on  the  R6EPS  for  the  groups  of  teachers  who 
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have  not  participated  in  the  inservice  education  program 
and  the  mean  score  for  the  group  of  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  the  inservice  education  program. 

Ho2:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education 
program  and  teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice 
education  program  with  regard  to  the  number  of  elements 
of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
utilized  with  a selected  handicapped  pupil. 

H03:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (a  < .05)  between 

teachers  prior  to  participating  in  the  inservice  education 
program  and  teachers  after  participating  in  the  inservice 
education  program  with  regard  to  the  number  of  elements  of 
a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  utilized 
with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms. 

Data  were  collected  from  the  regular  classroom  teachers  before  and 
after  participating  in  the  inservice  education  program.  These  data 
included  the  RGEPS  to  assess  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils, 
teacher  self  report,  a case  study,  and  classroom  observation  to  assess 
the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction. 

Using  the  analysis  of  variance  test,  Ho-j  showed  that  no  significant 
difference  (a  < .05)  in  teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils 
occurred  as  a result  of  participating  in  the  inservice  education  pro- 
gram. Ho-j  could  not  be  rejected. 

Ho2  was  tested  with  a Chi-square  test.  After  participation  in  the 
inservice  education  program,  teachers  demonstrated  a significant  (a  < .05) 
increase  in  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
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with  a selected  handicapped  pupil.  Ho2  could  be  rejected. 

H03  was  tested  with  a Chi-square  test.  After  participation  in  the 
inservice  education  program,  teachers  demonstrated  a significant  (a  < .05) 
increase  in  the  use  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
with  other  pupils  in  their  classrooms.  H03  could  be  rejected  although 
this  conclusion  is  tenuous  because  of  expectancy  cells  less  than  5 in  the 
contingency  table. 


Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  this  study. 

1.  The  inservice  education  program  that  was  formulated  and  pilot 
tested  did  not  result  in  significant  attitude  change  toward  handicapped 
pupils.  Since  all  participants  reported  satisfaction  with  the  content  of 
the  inservice  education  program  other  variables  should  be  identified  that 
might  have  influenced  these  results. 

2.  An  individualized  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  a handicapped 
pupil  can  be  implemented  in  the  regular  classroom. 

3.  Teachers  did  generalize  the  use  of  an  individualized  approach  to 
the  other  pupils  in  the  classroom.  This  conclusion  must  be  used  with 
caution  due  to  questionable  statistical  factors.  This  conclusion  suggests 
that  the  teachers  adopt  this  format  of  instruction  as  a response  to  per- 
ceived needs  in  their  classrooms. 

Discussion 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  volunteer  teachers.  This  implies  a level  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  these  teachers  to  develop  knowledges  and  skills 
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which  other  teachers  who  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  in- 
service  education  program  did  not  reveal. 

The  attrition  of  14  teachers  from  the  volunteer  pool  of  74  was  unfor- 
tunate. Differential  mortality  of  the  volunteer  teachers  was  attributed 
to  several  factors.  Increased  professional  duties  was  frequently  cited 
as  the  reason  for  withdrawal  from  the  inservice  education  program.  End- 
of-the-year  testing  and  record  keeping  were  the  most  common  duties 
reported  for  the  inability  to  continue  the  program. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  2 school  districts  in  Northeast  Florida. 
This  sample  cannot  be  considered  representative  of  the  larger  population. 

Change  in  Teacher  Attitudes 

The  inservice  education  program  that  was  pilot  tested  did  not  sig- 
nificantly change  the  teachers'  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  as 
measured  by  the  RGEPS.  This  instrument  was  developed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  inservice  programs  in  regard  to  placing  handicapped 
pupils  in  regular  classrooms,  therefore,  the  RGEPS  appears  to  be  an 
appropriate  instrument  to  assess  attitude  change  toward  handicapped 
pupils. 

The  literature  on  attitude  change  toward  handicapped  pupils  in  edu- 
cational settings  reveals  that  teacher  attitudes  are  expected  to  change 
in  a positive  manner  with  increased  knowledge,  skill  development,  and 
practical  experience  with  handicapped  pupils  (Barnes,  1975;  Cronk,  1978; 
Haring,  1956).  The  results  of  the  present  study  do  not  support  the  find- 
ings of  the  above  studies.  However,  the  results  of  the  present  study  are 
consistent  with  the  standpoint  that  attitude  change  may  be  difficult  to 
accomplish  in  that  attitudes  are  generally  stable  and  resistant  to  change 
(Blair  & Kershner,  1976;  Sherif  & Sherif,  1976;  Swanson,  1972). 
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The  time  dimension  is  another  variable  to  be  considered.  An  exten- 
sive history  of  negativistic  attitudes  toward  handicapped  individuals  has 
occurred  (Gottlieb,  1975).  Special  education  classes  evolved  originally 
from  the  desires  of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  remove  troublesome 
pupils  from  their  classes  according  to  Esten  (1900,  cited  in  Gottlieb, 
1975).  The  inservice  education  program  was  completed  in  a period  of  5 
weeks.  Inservice  teachers  were  expected  to  make  major  changes  in  their 
teaching  methods  and  classroom  environment  in  a relatively  short  period 
of  time.  The  assumption  was  that  attitudes  would  change  simultaneously. 
Perhaps  measurement  of  attitudes  with  a lapse  of  time  following  comple- 
tion of  the  inservice  education  program,  thus  allowing  teachers  to  inte- 
grate a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  into  their  teaching 
style,  would  reveal  a significant  difference.  Since  attitudes  are 
changed  through  new  experiences  especially  if  these  experiences  are  posi- 
tive (Bond  & Weisgerber,  1977),  continued  implementation  of  the  know- 
ledges and  skills  of  the  inservice  education  program  might  influence 
attitude  change  during  such  an  extension  of  time. 

Change  in  Teacher  Behavior 

Teacher  self  report,  a case  study,  and  classroom  observations  were 
employed  to  assess  change  in  teacher  behavior.  Data  from  these  measure- 
ments support  significant  (a  < .05)  change  in  teacher  behavior  with 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of 
instruction  with  a selected  handicapped  pupil.  This  change  may  be 
explained  by  the  step-by-step  evolution  of  the  case  study.  An  assignment 
was  made  following  each  inservice  sessions.  These  assignments  were 
reviewed  and  discussed  by  the  inservice  leader  and  other  participants. 
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This  support  encouraged  program  participants  in  the  development  of  the 
case  study. 

Another  variable  which  might  have  influenced  the  adoption  of  this 
format  of  instruction  was  that  the  procedures  chosen  by  teachers  in  im- 
plementing a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  allowed  flexi- 
bility. The  self  selection  of  implementation  procedures  may  induce  each 
teacher  to  experiment  with  modifications  which  were  compatible  with  that 
teacher's  style  of  teaching. 

Commitment  of  the  participants  to  change  is  another  variable  to  be 
considered.  Since  the  teachers  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  in- 
service  education  program,  motivation  for  change  is  implied. 

Use  of  a Case  Study 

The  use  of  a case  study  model  allowed  for  relevant  application  of 
the  principles  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  It 
has  been  shown  that  inservice  education  is  more  effective  when  there  is 
a balance  between  theory  and  practice  (Nicholson  et  al.,  1976).  Teacher 
comments  on  the  reacfionnaire  indicated  that  the  case  study  model  added 
to  the  meaningfulness  of  the  inservice  education  program. 

The  use  of  the  case  study  model  was  appropriate  because  of  the  flexi- 
bility involved.  The  case  study  descriptions  showed  that  pupils  repre- 
senting a cross  section  of  handicapping  conditions  were  chosen  as  subjects. 
The  major  categories  were  the  mentally  handicapped,  emotionally  handi- 
capped, and  learning  disabled.  There  were  suggestions  for  additional 
knowledges^ or  skills  from  program  participants  in  regard  to  emotional 
and  psychological  aspects  of  integrating  handicapped  pupils  in  regular 
classrooms,  application  of  assessment  information  to  educational  prac- 
tice, and  an  expansion  of  time  to  allow  assimilation,  application,  and 
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practice  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  Since  the 
inservice  education  program  was  a pilot  test,  modifications  to  incorporate 
these  suggestions  should  be  made  in  future  offerings. 

Teacher  Use  of  a Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Format  with  Other  Pupils 

Teacher  self  report  was  used  to  assess  the  generalized  use  of  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction  with  pupils  other  than  the 
subjects  of  the  case  study.  A significant  (a  < .05)  number  of  the 
teachers  indicated  that  they  were  employing  this  approach  to  teaching 
with  other  pupils. 

Since  behavior  generally  reflects  ones'  attitudes  about  a concept 
(Bond  & Weisgerber,  1977;  Sherif  & Sherif,  1976)  the  use  of  a diagnostic- 
prescriptive  format  with  others  would  indicate  acceptance  of  this  format 
of  instruction  as  a way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils.  This  is  also 
consistent  with  the  social  learning  theory  approach  to  attitude  change. 
This  theory  discards  the  concept  of  attitudes  in  favor  of  different  kinds 
of  behaviors  that  are  controlled  by  different  consequences.  If  the  con- 
sequences of  a specific  behavior  are  positive  or  rewarding,  the  behavior 
is  likely  to  recur  (Zimbardo,  Ebbesen,  & Maslack,  1977). 

Inservice  Education  Program  Content 

One  focus  of  this  study  was  an  attempt  to  formulate  and  pilot  test 
an  inservice  education  program  based  on  knowledges  and  skills  that  have 
been  identified  as  necessary  to  successfully  integrate  handicapped  pupils 
in  regular  classrooms.  The  literature  revealed  agreement  as  to  which 
knowledges  and  skills  are  essential. 

Reactionnaire  responses  from  the  inservice  education  program  par- 
ticipants showed  satisfaction  with  the  content  of  the  program.  All 
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comments  were  positive  in  this  regard.  There  were  suggestions  for  addi- 
tional knowledges  or  skills  from  program  participants  in  regard  to  emo- 
tional and  psychological  aspects  of  integrating  handicapped  pupils  in 
regular  classrooms,  application  of  assessment  information  to  educational 
practice,  and  an  expansion  of  time  to  allow  assimilation,  application, 
and  practice  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction.  Since 
the  inservice  education  program  was  a pilot  test,  modifications  to 
reflect  these  suggestions  should  be  made  in  future  offerings. 

Impl ications 

The  results  of  the  present  study  concerning  teacher  attitudes  are 
difficult  to  interpret  in  regard  to  previous  research  due  to  the  unantici- 
pated setbacks  that  were  encountered.  Since  there  is  a body  of  research 
that  shows  inservice  education  to  be  a viable  method  of  modifying 
teachers'  attitudes,  two  alternatives  are  suggested:  (1)  replication  of 

the  present  study  under  more  stringent  conditions  and  (2)  identification 
of  interfering  variables. 

This  study  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  a format  for  individualizing 
instruction  is  not  a common  practice  among  regular  classroom  teachers. 
Relying  on  comnents  from  inservice  education  program  participants  that 
they  had  received  inadequate  training  in  various  aspects  of  this  teaching 
approach,  one  could  assume  that  school  districts  need  to  include  this 
topic  in  future  plans  for  professional  development  programs.  The  need 
for  skill  development  in  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  of  instruction 
should  also  be  reflected  in  teacher  education  programs  at  the  preservice 
level . 
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Another  future  need  regards  inservice  instructional  materials. 

School  districts  or  publishers  may  wish  to  develop  handbooks  devoted  to 
techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  in  regular  classroom  settings. 

An  additional  need  identified  during  this  study  involves  time  for 
interaction  between  regular  classroom  teachers  and  special  education  per- 
sonnel within  the  school.  Information  for  the  construction  of  the  learn- 
ing profile  in  the  case  study  was  obtained  from  special  education  person- 
nel in  most  cases.  Participants  commented  that  it  was  very  beneficial  to 
have  extensive  communication  with  special  education  personnel  regarding 
the  needs  of  handicapped  pupils.  A systematic  schedule  to  provide  time 
for  interaction  between  regular  classroom  teachers  and  special  education 
personnel  should  be  provided. 

There  were  some  weaknesses  in  this  study  which  should  be  remedied  in 
future  research.  The  following  should  receive  special  attention. 

1.  The  population  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  was  not  repre- 
sentative. 

2.  The  research  design  limited  general izability  of  results. 

3.  The  time  of  the  school  year  that  the  inservice  sessions  occurred 
appeared  to  jeopardize  results. 

Recommendations 

Further  research  should  attempt  to  correct  the  weaknesses  mentioned 
above.  In  addition,  several  questions  remain  unanswered  which  could  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  future  research. 

1.  The  literature  would  suggest  that  inservice  education  programs 
can  influence  attitude  modification.  Additional  factors  such  as  the  time 
variable  related  to  inservice  education  programs  should  be  investigated. 
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2.  The  effects  of  extraneous  school  environmental  factors,  such  as 
support  services,  on  teacher  attitudes  toward  handicapped  pupils  should 
be  identified. 

3.  Factors  that  interact  with  commitment  to  change  merit  attention. 
This  is  particularly  important  because  of  the  changing  role  of  regular 
classroom  teachers. 

4.  The  effects  of  each  element  of  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
of  instruction  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  pupil  achievement. 

5.  Long  term  evaluation  of  the  utilization  of  a diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive format  of  instruction  should  be  conducted. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE  FORMAT 

The  diagnostic-prescriptive  format  has  been  defined  as  a teaching 
model  which  includes  a learning  profile,  objectives,  materials,  methods, 
evaluation  procedures,  motivational,  and  behavioral  and  classroom  manage- 
ment techniques  that  form  a curriculum  for  an  individual  pupil.  Descrip- 
tions of  each  component  follow. 

I.  Learning  Profile 

A learning  profile  will  be  compiled  from  assessment  and  observa- 
tion information.  Extensive  data  and  information  will  be  available  from 
the  pupil  s cumulative  folder  due  to  staffing  procedure  requirements  for 
handicapped  pupils.  Psychological  reports  and  summaries  from  formal  and 
informal  testing  can  be  utilized.  Teacher  observations  and  teacher-made 
tests  provide  useful  sources  of  information. 

A.  Learning  Style 

1.  Strongest  input  modality 

2.  Weakest  input  modality 

3.  Strongest  output  modality 

4.  Weakest  output  modality 

B.  Learning  Aptitude 

C.  Intelligence  Quotient 

D.  Achievement  Scores 

1.  Standardized  tests 
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2.  Informal  tests  to  determine  current  functional  level 
Educational  implications  of  how  each  of  these  factors  impacts  on 
the  learning  process  will  be  described. 

II.  Curriculum  Modification 

One  curriculum  area  will  be  task  analyzed.  Appropriate  com- 
ponents from  the  analyzed  curriculum  will  be  selected  and  modified  to 
accommodate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pupil's  learning  profile. 

III.  Materials  and  Methodology  to  Implement  the  Curriculum 
Materials  will  be  selected  that  are  compatible  with  information 

summarized  in  the  learning  profile.  Materials  will  match  or  be  modified 
to  correlate  with  the  pupil's  present  level  of  functioning  and  identified 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  will  be  consistent  with  the  pupil's 
strongest  input  modality. 

Methodology  and  instructional  techniques  will  be  compatible 
with  information  summarized  in  the  learning  profile.  Learning  activities 
will  be  correlated  with  the  pupil's  present  level  of  functioning.  Learn- 
ing activities  will  be  presented  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  pupil's 
strongest  input  modality. 

IV.  Evaluation  Procedures  and  Behavioral  Objectives  to  Implement 
the  Curriculum 

Evaluation  procedures  will  be  based  on  the  content  of  the 
learning  activities.  The  form  of  the  evaluation  measures  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  pupil's  strongest  output  modality.  Evaluation  procedures 
will  be  stated  in  the  behavioral  objectives. 

Objectives  will  be  written  to  contain  the  following  components 
(minimum).  Each  objective  will  state  (1)  what  the  learner  will  be  doing. 


(2)  under  what  conditions  the  learner  will  perform  the  activity,  and  (3) 
criteria  acceptable  for  successful  completion  of  the  objective. 
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V.  Classroom  Management,  Motivation,  and  Behavioral  Management 
Techniques  to  Implement  the  Curriculum 

A classroom  organization  plan  will  be  devised  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  pupil  within  regular  classroom  setting. 
Motivational  strategies  will  be  identified  that  are  appropriate  based 
on  information  available  concerning  the  handicapped  pupil.  Behavior 
management  techniques  to  elicit  or  maintain  desirable  behaviors  related 
to  the  handicapped  pupil  will  be  listed. 


APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

A diagnostic-prescriptive  format  has  the  components  listed  below.  When 
answering  this  questionnaire,  refer  to  the  diagnostic-prescriptive  format 
description.  Have  you  used  a diagnostic-prescriptive  process? 

With  Case  With  Other 

Study  Pupil  Pupils 

yes  no  yes  # no 

1.  Constructed  a learning  profile  __  

2.  Modified  the  curriculum  based 

on  learning  profile  

3.  Behavioral  objectives  written  • 

4.  Instructional  strategies  based 

on  learning  profile  implemented __  


5.  Evaluation  procedures  based  on 
learning  profile  implemented 

6.  Motivational  techniques  employed 

7.  Behavioral  management  techniques 
employed 
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APPENDIX  C 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  INSERVICE  TRAINING  SESSIONS 
Session  I 

1.  Upon  completion  of  Session  I,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  list  the 
characteristics  of  a selected  handicapped  pupil  that  account  for  the 
identification  of  this  pupil  as  being  handicapped. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  Session  I,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  describe 
the  major  effects  of  the  handicapping  condition  of  the  selected  pupil 
on  the  learning  process. 

3.  Upon  completion  of  Session  I,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct a learning  profile  for  the  selected  handicapped  pupil. 

Assignments :* 

1.  Select  an  identified  handicapped  pupil  in  the  classroom. 

2.  List  the  characteristics  that  have  resulted  in  the  pupil's  identifica- 
tion as  handicapped. 

3.  Describe  how  each  characteristic  interferes  with  the  learning  process. 

4.  Utilizing  this  information,  information  from  the  pupil's  cumulative 
folder,  and  criterion-referenced  testing,  construct  a learning  pro- 
file for  the  selected  pupil. 

*The  assignments  will  form  a case  study  for  the  target  pupil.  Each  assign- 
ment will  be  evaluated  by  the  inservice  education  program  leader.  Forma- 
tive evaluation  procedures  will  be  utilized  to  provide  feedback  to  program 

participants. 
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Session  II 

1.  Upon  completion  of  Session  II,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  task 
analyze  a subject  area. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  Session  II,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  modify 
a subject  area  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  selected  pupil. 

Assignments : 

1.  List  the  hierarchy  of  skills,  concepts,  etc.  expected  to  be  mastered 
by  classroom  pupils  for  one  unit  of  one  subject  area  curriculum. 

2.  Describe  how  this  curriculum  should  be  modified  to  account  for  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  selected  pupil. 

Session  III 

1.  Upon  completion  of  Session  III,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  ident- 
ify and/or  modify  materials  and  media  to  account  for  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  selected  pupil. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  Session  III,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  ident- 
ify appropriate  instructional  techniques  to  account  for  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  selected  pupil. 

Assignments ; 

1.  List  materials  and  media  available  to  develop  the  modified  curriculum. 

2.  Describe  modifications  necessary  to  account  for  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  selected  pupil. 

3.  List  instructional  techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  the  selected 
pupil . 
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Session  IV 

1.  Upon  completion  of  Session  IV,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  ident- 
ify evaluation  procedures  to  account  for  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  selected  pupil. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  Session  IV,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  write 
behavioral  objectives  that  will  include  (a)  what  the  learner  will  be 
doing,  (b)  under  what  conditions  the  learner  will  perform  the  activity, 
and  (c)  criteria  acceptable  for  successful  completion  of  the  objec- 
tives. 

Assignments : 

1.  Design  evaluation  procedures  for  the  modified  curriculum  that  are 
appropriate  for  the  selected  pupil. 

2.  Write  terminal  and  enroute  behavioral  objectives  for  the  modified 
curriculum.  These  objectives  must  include  (a)  what  the  learner  will 
be  doing,  (b)  under  what  conditions  the  learner  will  perform  the 
activity,  and  (c)  criteria  acceptable  for  successful  completion  of 
the  objective. 


Session  V 

1.  Upon  completion  of  Session  V,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  organize 
the  learning  environment  to  facilitate  instruction  for  the  handi- 
capped pupil  and  the  normal  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  Session  V,  the  participant  will  be  able  to  ident- 
ify classroom  management  techniques  to: 

A.  Elicit  and  maintain  desirable  behaviors  from  the  selected  pupil. 

B.  Provide  motivation  for  desirable  performance  of  the  selected  pupil. 
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Assignments: 

1.  Devise  a plan  for  the  management  of  instruction  to  accommodate  the 
selected  pupil  within  the  regular  classroom. 

2.  List  appropriate  management  techniques  to  elicit  and  maintain  desir- 
able behavior  of  the  selected  pupil. 

3.  List  strategies  to  motivate  the  selected  pupil. 


APPENDIX  D 


REACTIONNAIRE 


Have  you  used  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  with  the  pupil  who 
served  as  your  case  study? 


Do  you  feel  that  you  have  learned  enough  in  this  inservice  education 
program  to  utilize  a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  to  effectively 
integrate  a handicapped  pupil  in  the  regular  classroom? 


What  aspects  of  the  inservice  education  program  did  you  find  most 
helpful? 


a)  Least  helpful? 


What  recommendation  would  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
this  inservice  education  program? 


Do  you  feel  that  the  length  of  the  inservice  education  program  pro- 
vided adequate  time  to  master  the  objectives? 


Do  you  feel  that  the  five  week  time  span  was  adequate  to  implement 
a diagnostic-prescriptive  format  with  the  case  study? 


Would  you  recommend  this  inservice  education  program  to  other  teachers 
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I certify  that  I have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it 
conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is 
fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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and  Support 


I certify  that  I have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it 
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fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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